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KO THAH-BYU PREACHING IN A KAREN HOUSE. 
THE KAREN APOSTLE. 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have just published a Me- 
moir of Ko Thah- Byu, the first Karen Convert to Chris- 
tianity, with Notices concerning his Nation. They have 
kindly handed us the above Picture, representing a Ka- 
ren building, raised on poles to avoid the reptiles, in 
which the Karen Convert is represented as preaching 
the Gospel to his countrymen. 

This book will be found peculiarly interesting to 
those of our young readers who have recently taken a 
lively interest in foreign missions. 

We take the following extract from page 47 of this 
valuable little book :— 


Mr. Boardman has recorded the following 
specimen of his preaching. ‘* Ko Thah-byu had 
been describing the folly and hurtfulness of 
worldly things and worldly tempers, and pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘* A worldly man is never satisfied 
with what he possesses. Let me have more 
houses, more lands, more buffaloes, more slaves, 
more clothes, more wives, more children and 
grand-children, more gold and silver, more pad- 
dy and rice, more boats and vessels; let me be 
arich man. This is his language. He thinks 
of nothing so much as of amassing worldly goods. 
Of God and religion he is quite unmindful. But 
watch that man. On a sudden his breath de- 
parts, and he finds himself deprived of all he 
possessed and valued somuch. He looks around 
and sees none of his former possessions. Aston- 
ished, he exclaims, ‘‘Where are my slaves? 
Where are my buffaloes? I cannot find one of 
them. Where are my houses and my chests of 
money? What has become of all my rice and 
paddy that I laid upin store? Where are all 
the fine clothes, that cost me so much? I can 
find none of them. Whohastakenthem? And 
where are my wives and my children? Ah, they 


>| preaching in this strain, every eye was fixed 


lonely and poor, indeed. I have nothing! But|ned-with her breath, were now stripped of their 
what is this?”” ‘The preacher here enters upon|clothing, and their branches were hung with 
a description of the sufferings of the soul that is jicicles, and the sweet little streamlets that had 
lost; after which he represents the rich man as|so often gladdened her with their muSic, were 
taking up this lamentation, ‘‘ O, what a fool have | now fettered in a casement of ice; but Spring 
I been! I neglected God, the only Saviour, and|was not discouraged; Winter could not long 
sought only worldly goods while on earth, and| withstand her, and he left the premises with a 
now I am undone.” While the old man was|sudden grow] which resounded through the 

branches of all the old forest trees; and now it 
on him, and every ear was attentive. Soon after | was wonderful to see what a change took place ; 
he pursued the following strain: ‘Allin this|instead of the snow which had so long covered 
world is misery. Sickness and pain, fear and|the ground, the tender grass sprung up, the ice 
anxiety, wars and slaughter, old age and death, | melted, and floated away on the sparkling waves 


#> abound on every hand. But hearken! God /|of the brook ; the green leaves began to appear 


speaks from on high ; Children, why take ye de-|}on the trees, when Spring touched them with 
light, and seek happiness, in that low village of|her wand, and in her joy she sang to herself in 
mortality, that thicket of briars and thorns?|the same gentle tones as before :— 
Look up to me; I will deliver you, and give! The rivulets that have so long been still, 


‘| you rest where you shall be forever blessed and| Now ripple, and dance on their way, 


happv.” The trees have put on their clothing of green, 
And the birds twitter sweet on the spray. 


NARRATIVE. Soon the blossoms began to appear on the 
trees, and the flowers to open their little purple 
cups; the school boy had grown tired of his sled 
SPRING. 
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and skates, and longed to bathe in the cool 
[Suggested by reading a piece in the Companion of |stream on a warm day; the little girl in {the 
March 2, about Jack Frost.] nursery anticipated much pleasure when she 
could again ramble in the woods and gather 
wild flowers; the invalid looked forth from his 
chamber window with the hope that soon he 
would be able to walk out after a long Winter’s 
confinement, and refresh himself with the balmy 
air; and the poor man, who had scarcely been 
able during the long cold months of Winter, to 
keep himself and his little family warm, now 
hailed the sweet messenger with joy. Spring 
again began to sing to herself, as she saw the 
rich fruit of her labors. 


The blossoms their delicate buds put forth, 


Spring had been gone a long, long time, and 
the flowers that had for‘several months been 
hid by their white, snowy covering, began to be 
afraid that she never would return; their fears, 
however, were not to be realized ; she arose one 
day from the place where she had so long been 
sleeping, and began to prepare for her journey ; 
a beautiful wreath of snow-drops and violets, to- 
gether with the glossy green leaves of the wild 
rose adorned her head; in her left hand she 
held a basket of flowers, and in her right a small 
ivory wand; she smoothed the feathers on her 
beautiful wings, and arranged the folds of her} As the snow, and the ice flee away, 
thin, white robe; and while making these pre-| The grass has sprung up, with its emerald green, 
parations, she sung to herself in low, but sweet} And the birds warble sweetly all day. 
tones—the strain ran thus :— At this time, Spring could not help often shed- 
I have been on my journey, for nine long months, ding tears of joy; these descended in copious 
My breezes, they have not been felt; showers, which greatly refreshed the thirsty 
And Summer, and Autumn, and Winter have come, | fields and the springing flowers. But Spring’s 
And each in their turn they have left. reign was almost at an end; she had done her 
So Spring went along, with a tripping and| work, and another was coming to take her 
elastic step, and as she went, she still kept on| place, so she breathed a parting blessing upon 
singing. her works, and proceeded onward singing, 


Now I think to myself, I will go back again, The weeks have passed on, and my reign is sped, 
The snow and the ice I will melt; *Tis Summer’s turn to come next, 


And the plants and the flowrets shall lift up their heads, | So I’!] gather about me my airy robes, 

When my soft and warm breath shall be felt. For the present, I’ll sink to my rest. 
So I will arise, and [ll spread my white wings, But Spring’s appearance on her way home, 
Fo tape b I ah ors nage schthauean was quite different from what it was when she 
’ My thrice me - era nanan a” Pour, | first started for the north; the beautiful wreath 


So Spring. made haste, and soon arrived at on her head was parched and withered with the 


: hot rays of the sun, her delicate complexion was 
her destined place; but how was she saddened]. ; : : 

bir the eppearenice of every: thing thie tid WA x6 injured, her wings were drooping, her feathers 
fair aud lovely; old Winter was now upon the 
throne, and though at the coming of Spring, he| was very much fatigued; but the little wand 
was obliged to resign it to her, yet he was a 

rough old fellow, and not at all inclined to give} remained the same as ever, and when she arriv- 
up his reign peaceably ; he had destroyed all her] .q home, she laid it away until she should again 
works; the beautiful gardens, which she had|have occasion for it, and then composed herself 
nurtured with so much care, were all covered 


were ruffled, and her beautiful robe was covered 
with dust ; she had the appearance of one who 


with which she performed all her magic works, 





are all missing. I can find noneofthem. Iam 


with snow, the trees which she had so often fan- to sleep, after her long and fatiguing journey. 





Gloucester, March, 1843. Mary Ann. 
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ANNE BELL; OR THE FAULTS. 

“Ah! batterfly, pretty butterfly! let mecatch 
you,” said Anne, as she ran after a very beauti- 
ful little red one, that was sporting over a bed 
of flowers. 

But the butterfly did not cheose to be caugat; 
it often rested, as if to invite the-child’s ap- 
proach; then, as soon as she stretched out her 
hand, away it flew, leaving her farther off than 
before. — 

Still Anne followed; at last it alighted on a 
rose, and seemed inclined to make a long visit, 
for it folded its pretty soft wings, and was very 
quiet. ‘* Now, butterfly, stay a minute, and I 
shall have you,” said Anne, as she drew near 
with great caution. She struck her hand quick- 
ly down, but missed the flower, and was sadly 
scratched by the thorn, while the insect flew 
merrily off, unhurt. 

Anne was now quite angry, ‘“‘ Ah! naughty 
butterfly! if IT can but catch you, I will make 
you pay for all this.” 

She ran on, keeping close to the object of her 
pursuit, uutil it settled itself on some long tan- 
gled grass. 

** Now I will have you!” exclaimed the child, 
as she pounced upon it with outstretched hands. 
The butterfly was caught, and so was Anne, for 
in her eagerness she lost her footing, fell head 
foremost, and was severely stung by some net- 
tles, that grew here and there among the grass. 

Her crying brought her mamma from the 
parlor where she was writing. Mrs. Bell lifted 
up her little girl, and, seeing how her face was 
marked, said, ‘‘Oh! Anne, how did you get this 
fall ?” 

Anne did not like to tell; she knew how very 
often her mamma had checked the cruel sport 
of'catching insects. She therefore said nothing, 
but continued crying. 

Mrs. Bell seeing her hand clenched, opened 
it; and there, crushed to death, was the pretty 
red butterfly. ‘*So,’’ said she, gravely, ‘(I now 
know whose fault it was.” 

‘*It was the butterfly’s fault, mamma, for 
leading me such a chase; and the gardener’s 
fault, for leaving those nasty nettles near the 
walks.” 

“If you can prove,” said her mother, ‘that 
the butterfly insisted on your catching it, or that 
you were obliged to tumble into the long wild 
grass, [ may partly agree with you ; but at pres- 
ent’ I think little Anne Bell is the person to 
blame ; and that the many faults which led to 
this disaster well deserve the punishment they 
have brought.” 

“As if a butterfly was of any value!” ‘said 
Anne, “‘and I am so hurt:” then she cried loud- 
er than before. 

** This is making the matter worse,” observed 
her mamma—‘Come in; I will apply some- 
thing to relieve the pain, and then talk to you 
about your morning’s amusement.” 

Anne flung the dead insect away, and stllenly 
followed. 

Mrs. Bell bathed the swollen face of her child 
with a lotion that abated the smart.;' and then 
seated her on the sofa at her side. 

** Now, Anne, how many faults did you com- 
mit in this business?” 

Anne was silent. 

‘* Answer nfe,”’ said her mother. 

«] suppose it was a fault to do what you bade 
me not to do, mamma.” 

‘Yes, that was disobedience; then you chose 
a time when you knew I was engaged, and could 
not observe you—there was deceit. Reckon as 
I go on.” 

Anne counted two on her fingers, and looked 
much humbled. 

** Wanton cruelty, Anne, is a sad, a very sad 
thing indeed; .and passion is another fault.” 

‘“« Phen bf have committed four faults, mamma.” 
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**More than that; you were not only unwill- 
ing to confess the matter,’ but when discovered, 
a blame elsewhere, which showed that 
yo e hardened against the chastisement you 
received ; then you despised God’s work, say- 
ing a butterfly was of no value; and were quite 
sullen and resentful because I did not suffer my 
pity for your pain to blind me to the greatness of 
your offence.” 

“Oh! mamma,” interrupted Anne, erying, 
“don’t reckon any more,I am frightened to 
think how bad I have been; pray forget my 
faults.” 

“Anne,” replied her mother, ‘I am happy 
that you now perceive them; at first you would 
scarcely allow that you had beentoblame. But 
I have already shown you the faults of which 
you were guilty within a few short minutes. 
Look into your heart, my child, and you will 
discover many other offences, daily and hourly 
committed; and what will it avail you that I 
should forget them, if the Almighty God, who 
knows all you do, and say, and think, should 
keep these faults in remembrance 1” 

Anne sighed deeply, and said, ‘‘ what shall I 
do, mamma?” 

‘* Beseech your heavenly Father to blot them 
from His book, through the blood of Him who 
was called Jesus, because He should save His 
people from their sins.” 

Anne knelt down, and implored forgiveness in 
the name of her Saviour, her mother adding a 
petition that the Lord would create in her anew, 
a contrite, and merciful heart. 

“fT am afraid, mamma, you think me very 
cruel,” said Anne, after she rose up, ‘ but in- 
deed it was not that made me hurt the butterfly; 
I only wanted to look at it.” 

“Could you not do so as it rested on the 
flowers?” 

“Yes, mamma, but—but—it amused me to 
run after it.” 

‘¢ And that was cruelty,” said Mrs. Bell, ‘‘dis- 
tressing a harmless creature for your diversion. 
It was presumption, too; He who made you to 
run about, also formed this insect to fly about. 
The same sun warmed you both; the same air 
refreshed you; nay, the birds and insects are 
more immediately God’s care, as they have no- 
body to feed and provide for them like you.” 

“Do you think He cared for the butterfly, 
mamma?” 

“‘ Undoubtedly ; His tender mercies are over 
all His works; it is said, ‘ Thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” Our Blessed Lord declares that a 
sparrow falleth not to the ground without His 
permission; and directs our attention to the 
care the Almighty takes of his helpless crea- 
tures. I am quite sure that the Spirit of Christ 
and the spirit of cruelty cannot dwell in the 
same breast.” 

**But what did you mean by my despising 
God’s work, mamma?” 

‘“* We have no right to say of any thing which 
it has pleased God to make, that it is of no 
value: and in all the creation, probably, there 
is not a more beautiful object than the butterfly. 
I am sure none ever led me to such serious and 
profitable thoughts.” 

** How so, mamma.” 

‘First, as I spoke of its beauty, let me tell 
you, that if I was to show you, in a microscope, 
even the speck of dust that still cleaves to your 
hand, you would be astonished to find it com- 
posed of the most lovely feathers, richer than 
those of the peacock or the pheasant. Then the 
little delicate fibres that stretch along its wings, 
the beautiful regularity of every part, and the 
manner in which it is enabled to move so quick- 
ly through the air, would delight, you. But, 
above all, when I think on what a butterfly was, 
and what it is, the change fills my whole heart 
with that great event of which it is the type or 
representation.” 
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** What event, mamma?” 

‘The resurrection of the body. You know, 
Anne, that the first form in which the insect ap- 
pears is that of a worm,—a creature bred in the 
earth, and unable to rise above it. Such crea- 
tures as you and I, Anne, who are formed out of 
the dust, and must return to it again; and who 
find ourselves little disposed, and less able, to 
rise to the contemplation, of heavenly things ; 
chasing some. fancied pleasure, as you did the 
poor butterfly to-day continually offending God 
in our eagerness after perishing enjoyments, that 
bring only bitterness and pain at the last. Like 
the caterpillar, we eat up the fruits of the earth, 
and often with as little sense of thankfulness to 
Him who gives them.” 

*¢ But this is very sad, mamma; how can the 
thought of it afford you pleasure.” 

‘*My pleasure arises from considering the 
wonderful power of God, displayed in the insect, 
and leading me to His promise of charging our 
vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body, according to the mighty working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things 
unto Himself. 

‘*The worm, having surrounded itself with a 
sort of shell, remains enclosed, like a corpse in 
the tomb, without life or motion; after a time, 
the shell breaks, and gives liberty to a creature 
so different from the one which entered it, that 
I often think the butterfly was made to leave the 
infidel without excuse, even in. the sight of men. 
When [ trace the flight of that beautiful creature 
through the air, into which it could not possibly 
lift up itself without such a wonderous change, I 
am lost in-astonishment and adoration of the hand 
that produced it. Iam led to say, in a deep 
feeling of my present state, ‘My soul cleaveth 
to the dust: quicken thou me, according to thy 
word.’ And my spirit rises into those regions 
of life, and: light, and joy, into which I hope, by 
the sufferings and merits. of my glorious Re- 
deemer, to be admitted at the close of my pil- 
grimage on earth.” 

‘¢Oh! mamma,” exclaimed Anne, in tears, 
‘‘ how sorry I am, that I killed the butterfly.” 

“To kill or to burt anything without suffi- 
cient cause, my dear, is very sinful—very far re- 
moved from like-mindedness to Christ Jesus. 
You have sadly experienced to day, that in your 
heart lurk the seeds of disobedience, passion, 


.| pride, cruelty, deceit, and indifference to the 


glory of your Creator in His works. ‘Phe flight 
of a butterfly across your path, has called all 
these evil dispositions into action in a moment. 
Oh! my child, what must these hearts be in the 
sight of Him whois perfect righteousness and pu- 
rity! What need we have, daily, hourly, to 
implore the aid of the Holy Spirit, to cleanse 
and to sanctify us, who cannot make our own 
hearts clean! and how should our souls bless the 
Lord, and all that is within us bless the holy 
name of Him, through whom alone we escape 
eternal death; who hath redcemed us to God by 
His blood, and made the believer an heir of 
everlasting life !”— Tales and Illustrations. 





THE SAVINGS’ BANK, 


It may seem hard to a servant when she gets 
her wages paid her, to go directly and put it into 
the savings’ bank. It may seem hard to her at 
the time ; and, if she be of an impatient disposi- 
tion, she may think to herself, ‘Is it not foolish 
in me to go and pay away my money as fast as 
I can earn it?) While other people are sporting 
their new ribands and laces, here I go and put 
my money out of sight, in this great house, and 
for a long time hear no more of it.” But by and 
by when a time of need comes, a time of sick- 
ness or misfortune, she goes again to the savings’ 
bank, and finds it a very great comfort to be 
able to draw out the means of helping her 
through her necessity. 

The impatient Christian, or even the patient 





but faint-hearted Christian, is often inclined to 
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cry out that he hears nothing of his prayers. 
«While the worldly-minded around me are at 
ease,” says he, “my prayers are mingled with 
my tears day and night at the footstool of my 
God; but [ hear no more of them.” Alas! he 
is for a moment tempted to say, ‘I have cleans- 
ed my heart in vain;” but, by and by, comes a 
time of great trial, a heavy affliction, a sore be- 
reavment, a painful sickness, or he is brought 
down to the gates of death; and then the Lord 
is a wall of fire round about him, fills his heart 
with heavenly peace and resignation, and ives 
him ‘‘a happy issue” out of all his afflictions. 
Then he finds that his heavenly Treasurer has 
not overlooked the faintest sigh that escaped his 
breast, but was only reserving the profits of it 
until the most suitable time of need. 

[ Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 
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THE STOLEN GOOSEBERRIES. 


Thomas was the son of pious parents, who 
taught him to love and fear God. They took 
great pains to impress upon his mind the impor- 
tant truth that ‘-God is everywhere,” and that 
he is angry with every -one who disobeys his 
law. When about six years of age he was sent 
by his mother on an errand to the house of a 
neighbor. On entering the house he saw some 
ripe goeseberries in a dish upon atable. Now 
Thomas was very fond of this kind of fruit, and 
said to himself, ‘‘ Oh! I wish they were mine;” 
but he knew they were not, and resolved not to 
touch them; but still continued to look at them 
in the dish, thinking how nice they would taste. 
Now this was very wrong, for when little boys 
are tempted they should not encourage the 
temptation, but fly from it. Thomas continued 
to look at them until he felt inclined to take two 
or three. He had forgotten that the Bible said, 
‘Thou shalt not steal;” but thought they were 
only two or three, and would not be missed. So 
looking all around, and thinking no one saw him, 
he took some and put them into his pocket. 
There was one way, however, that he forgot to 
look—that was upward—he had forgotten that 
God saw him. Soon after he returned home his 
mother saw the fruit in his hand, and inquired 
where he got it. He made no reply. ‘Tell 
me, my son, where did you get them?” said his 
mother. Thomas hung down his head, the col- 
or came in his face; he confessed (for he was 
afraid to tell a lie) that he had stolen them. 
“Go, my son,” said his mother, * go immediate- 
ly, return the fruit, and on your knees ask for- 
giveness for the theft.” This seemed too hard 
for him—how could he face those from whom he 
had stolen, and tell them what he had done? 
Thomas burst into tears, and begged his mother 
would not send him back. His mother insisted— 
he went, confessed his crime, and asked forgive- 
ness. ‘Though it was a hard struggle, it taught 
Thomas a lesson he has never forgotten; and 
though many years have passed since that pe- 
riod, and he is thousands of miles distant from 
that place, he remembers still, in all its fresh- 
ness, the stolen fruit. [S. S. Advocate. 

Milan, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1842. 

—— 
Written for the Youths Companion. 
LEARN, TEACH, AND DISCOVER. 


Give me your book, said William to his broth- 
er Richard, and let me learn you your lesson. 
It would be enough, said Richard, for you to 
learn it yourself. What do you mean by learn- 
ing me a lesson. I think I have learned a les- 
son which I can teach you. 

Well, said William, what is it ? 

Why, it is, said Richard, to say what you 
mean, and not to talk of learning when you mean 
teaching. 'To learn any thing is to get a knowl- 
edge of it yourself, and not to assist.another in 
obtaining a knowledge of it. So next time you 
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desire to teach or instruct me, do not talk of 
learning me. 

But, said William, do not all the boys asgimell 
as father and mother, and the school teachers 
themselves talk of learning others? 

Perhaps, said Richard, they do sometimes, 
but though from inattention, they may some- 
times say learn, when they mean tcach, that is no 
reason why we should not say teach, when we 
mean teach. You know that nobody calls a 
teacher a learner, for a teacher is one who 
gives instruction, and a learner is one who re- 
ceives it. And in the same way to teach is to 
give instruction, and to learn is to receive in- 
struction, or to acquire knowledge. 

Who learned you all this? said William. 

What a quesiion! said Richard, why did you 
not ask who taught me? Can you not learn the 
meaning of the word learn? I tell you again that 
learn does not mean teach. 

Well then, said William, who taught you to 
make the distinction between teaching and 
learning. 

The distinction is plain enough, said Richard, 
and it would have been no great affair if I had 
learned it myself. 

You mean, said William if you had discovered 
it yourself. To jearn, if I understand it, is to 
acquire a knowledge of some thing which has 
been known to others before, and to do this by 
the help of instructors or by books, but to obtain 
a knowledgs of something which has never been 
known before, is not properly to learn, but to 
discover it. 

I do not know, said Richard, how that is ; but 
I know that a learner is not in that act a teach- 
er, and in learning any thing you do not teach 
it, and [ hope you will remember the difference, 
and when you mean feach say so. 

Well, said William, I will try, and I hope 

when you wish me to understand that you have 
discovered something you will say so, and if you 
have learned any thing from others, say so, that 
[ may understand what you mean. 
Richard did not tell William who taught him 
this lesson, and it was a puzzle to his parents, 
his brothers and his sisters to discover how he 
learned it, for he was much more fond of play 
than of learning, but having once experienced 
the pleasure of thinking, he afterward made 
rapid progress, and became a_ remarkable 
scholar. G. 
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FIGHTING IN LOVE, 


One bright morning early, I walked on to Bos- 
ton common, with a troop of littlechildren. Af- 
ter a while, we all collected under the old royal 
elm. That majestic elm is king of Boston com- 
mon; and in summer, when arrayed in his ver- 
dant and princely glory, it is an insult to his 
honor for children to come on to the common 
and not salute his majesty by gathering together 
under his branches. The dear old tree has a 
peculiar regard for Boston children! He loves 
to spread over them his royal arms! 

‘¢ Children !” said I, abruptly, as we stood to- 
gether in a group under the elm; “did you ever 
hear of people fighting in love?” 

They all laughed heartily at the idea. 
“Fighting in love! No,” said Catherine; 
‘nobody ever heard of such a thing.” 

‘“*[ have heard of persons fighting in love ; and 
a hard fight they had, too,” said I. 

‘I guess they did not shed any blood, if they 
fought in love,” said Rebecca. 

‘“‘ Yes, they did,” said I; ‘their faces, hands 
and jackets, were covered with blood.” 

“Then I know they did not fight in love,” 
said Rufus. 

‘* How do you know it?” I asked. 

‘‘ Because,” said the same boy, ‘Jove never 





makes people fight.” 


“How do you know?” I asked. ‘Did you 
ever try to fight in love?” 

‘* No, I never fought at all,” said he; ‘but I 
know I could not fight in love.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘‘ Because I do not feel any fight in me to- 
wards those I love,” said he. ‘ Besides, 1 never 
want to hurt those I love.” 

‘* What! not tokeep them from hurting you?” 
I asked. 

‘““No,” said he. ‘ But they will not wish to 
hurt me, if I love them; and if they did, [ had 
rather have them hurt me than hurt them.” 

“But,” said I, “they said they fought in 
love !” 

‘I do not believe a word of it, if they did say 
so,” said Catharine. ‘ Fighting in love! only 
think of it! I could not believe it, if all the 
world should say so.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘you shall hear the story; 
then see what you will say. 

‘‘ Nathan and Frank lived in Massachusetts. 
Nathan’s father, one afternoon, was sitting in 
his front room, with the windows up, looking up 
the street, watching for his son coming home 
from school. Soon Nathan came down the 
street, walking slowly, with his hand to his face, 
as if something was the matter. He drew near, 
and the father saw that his face, hands, and 
jacket, were covered with blood. He ran to the 
door and met him. 

‘¢ What in the world is the matter, Nathan?” 
said the alarmed father. 

““T have been fighting,” said he. 

.“ The father took him into the house, wiped 
off the blood, and staunched it. Then he began 
to talk to Nathan. 

** With whom did you fight?” he asked. 

‘With Frank,” said he. 

“What made you fight him?” asked the 
father. 

“He strack me frst,” said Nathan, in an 
excuse. 

**Do you hate Frank?” asked the father. 

** No, father,” said he. 

** Does Frank hate you?” asked the father. 
‘*No, father,” said he, ‘I don’t suppose he 
does.” 

‘¢ Your sad appearance,” said the father, looks 
pretty much as if hatred had had to do with you. 
Would you like to have Frank punished for 
striking you?” 

‘No sir,”’ said Nathan. 

‘* Would Frank like to have you punished?” 
asked the father. 

** No sir,” he answered. 

*‘ Well, my son,” said the father, ‘this hag 
been a strange quarrel. You say neither hates 
the other, nor wants him punished. Do you 
love Frank?” 
‘s Yes,”’ said he, after a little hesitation. 
“Does Frank love you?” asked the father. 

** Yes, sir,” faintly murmured Nathan. 
‘What on earth, then, did you fight for?” 
asked the father, in real astonishment, not knew- 
ing what to make of it. 

‘‘ Nathan hesitatingly answered, “ We fought 
because—because—we—we loved each other !”’ 
“There, children!” said I, when I had fin- 
ished the story; “‘ what do you think of that? 
Cannot children fight in love ?” 

hey all laughed well at the picture. 

‘© What did Nathan’s father say?” asked a 
swect-tempered little boy, named Lucius. 

‘¢It was too much for his gravity,’ said I, 
‘“The picture of two boys, with eyes flashing 
fury, with faces inflamed with wrath, driving: 
at each other with their fists, battering each 
other’s faces, giving each other black eyes and 
bloody noses—alt in love and gentle affection— 
was more than he could behold and look sober. 
He laughed heartily.” 

‘* No wonder,” said Rebecca; ‘it is enough’ 
to make any body laugh.” 





‘¢So it seems to me, children,” said I. ‘It 
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is an insult to common sense to say children or 
men can fight in love. But if love cannot make 
you fight, what does?” 

‘* Hatred and revenge,” said Catharine. 

“I believe it,” said I. ‘ Since, then, we are 
bound to love our enemies, and since we cannot 
fight them if we love them, what shall we do?” 

“Not fight them at all,” said the children. 

“What!” said 1; ‘not when they attack us?” 

** No, sir,” said all. 

‘© What shall we then do to them when they 
attack us?” I asked. 

‘Leave them to God, as Jesus did his ene- 
mies, and pray that he would forgive them,” 
sweetly answered Rebecca. 

“True, dear children,” said I, ‘that is the 
way Jesus did; and it is the way we ought to 
do—for it is very certain no children, nor men, 
can fight in love.”"—A Kiss for a Blow. 








TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

We witnessed an incident, yesterday after- 
noon, of a most noble and benevolent character. 
A little girl about seven years of age, was sitting 
at the corner of Washington and State streets, 
upon a small pine box, with a basket by her side 
containing some half dozen apples,which she was 
patiently waiting to sell, though her little form 
trembled from head to foot with the cold, which 
was most severe. At the moment the little half 
clad object met our eye, a boy not more than 
eight years old, dressed in the richest style of 
the day, even to an unusual extent, stopped be- 
fore her, and taking a large rich kerchief from 
his own neck, tied it snugly about hers, and 
tripped away before we could recal him. We 
should like to know the generous little fellow’s 
name, that we might publish it. The letters H. 
E. were wrought on the kerchief. Bestowing 
a trifle on the little girl, we saw her on her way 
home. Let this child’s charity prove an ex- 
ample for those who are older.—Boston Dem. 











VARIETY. 








Halleluiah. 

I love to pluck a daisy or a buttercup in my path, and 
to stick itin my bosom. Now there are daisies and 
buttercups to be found in the every-day occurrences of 
life, as fair to look upon as the flowers of the field. 

There is a text of hol Scripture which says, “ Wheth- 
er therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
io the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x.31. And a letter that I 
have but just received from a Christian correspondent 
in the country supplies me with an excellent practical 
illustration. The whole epistle has in it but four short 
lines : the last two of these are as follows: “I am go- 
ing out to dinner. Country delightful. Crops abun- 
dant. Halleluiah!” 

Now this is just what I like. Most people know that 
Halleluiah means, “ Praise ye the Lord;” and we can all 
of us thank God for great favors, but how few of us put 
a Halleluiah to the record of our common mercies! It 
strikes me that it would be no bad method to find out 
the lawfulness of our pleasures, and the spiritual state of 
our affections, if we were each .to ask this question in 
the midst of every enjoyment—* Can i put up a hearty 
Halleluiah at the end of it?”—Thoughts for Thoughtful. 

——— 
The Broken Thread. 


It is a bad sign when age is tod proud to learn a use- 
ful lesson from childhood ! if in my walks and friendly 
cottage calls, I can do any good to others, I am thank- 
ful ; but the amount of my seryices.is very small. Often, 
however, does it occur, that when I do no good to 
others, I get good to myself. 

This morning, a little child, at the house where I 
called, came weeping to her mother in great grief. She 
had been sitting very quietly for some time on a little 
stool, sewing at a piece of clean rag for practice. When 
I inquired the cause of her trouble, it was a broken 
thread; the poor little girl seemed overwhelmed with 
the conviction that all her work was at an end. 

“Did vou think, love, I could not fasten it on again ?” 
asked the mother, wiping away the streaming tears. 
“ Yes,” sobbed the child. “Oh! but I can though, in a 
minute,” said the mother. “See, love! see!” 

Dear little child, thought I to myself, thy grief and 
thy simplicity are just like mine, low often and how 


, forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
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long have I sat weeping and sobbing with, as it were, a 
broken thread’in my hand, not considering how easy it 
would be to my Heavenly Father to fasten all the broken 
thréads, and to heal all the broken hearts of his children. 
pecan et * ears ri ab. 
Want of Forbearance, 


For shame! for shame! Hasty, impatient, and petu- 
lant Christian! Was David the song of the drunkards ? 
Was Elisha the derision of children? Was Paul 
called a madman? And must you hold up your head, 
forsooth, and feel indignation on account of a trifling 
injury? Do you profess to be a follower of your meek 
and lowly Lord and Master, and fly off in a tangent be- 
cause a Slight indignity has been put upon you? Go 
and ponder the words, “ With all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with Jongsuffering, forbcaring one another in love,” 
Eph. iv. 2. 

Was righteous Abet slain? Was Daniel cast into 
the lion’s den? Were those of whom the world was 
not worthy, sawn asunder? Was Stephen stoned to 
death, and the Lord of life and glory taunted, buffeted, 
spat upon, scourged, and crucified? and cannot you 
bear with an offending brother without giving way to 
anger, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness? For 
shame! for shame! Open your Bible, and let the fol- 
lowing text be the subject of your meditations. “If ye 


also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,” 
Matt. vi. 14, 15. 

Should it happen, reader, that you have a hasty spirit 
within your bosom, think not that my remarks are di- 
rected against your infirmity. No, no, not a word of it, 
The truth is, that my temper has been too easily ruffled, 
and every syllable I have uttered has been directed 
against the hot head and angry heart of Old Humphrey. 

—_——>— ib. 


Edge Tools for Children, 


A little son of E. A. Dudley, Esq. of Fayette county, 
Ky. about four years oid, fell upon an open knife on 
Monday week, which penetrated above tlie ball of the 
eye the full length of the blade, an inch and a half. The 
little fellow being unable to draw it out, walked very 
composedly to his mother in another room, whose feel- 
ings may be imagined. Failing in her efforts to ex- 
tract it, a neighbor, after a second trial, succeeded in 
drawing it out, the brave little soldier bearing it with 
perfect quiet and coolness. Serious consequences were 
apprehended, but at the last accounts the child was do- 


ing well, and strong hopes were entertained of its re- 
covery without injury to the eye. 
——+ 


Dr. Watts when a Child. 


When Dr. Watts was very young, and before he 
could speak plain, he would say to his mother, when any 
money was given to him, “A book,a book, buy me a 
book.” He began to learn Latin at four years of age. 
When about seven or eight years old, his mother de- 
sired him to write her some lines, as was the custom 
with the other boys, after the school hours were over, for 
which she used to reward them with a farthing. Isaac 
obeyed, and presented her with the following couplet: 

I write not for a farthing, but to try 
If your farthing writers can outvie. 
ee 


A Child’s First Prayer. 


A venerable minister in New Hampshire, lodging at 
the house of a pious friend, obseryed the mother teach- 
ing some short prayers and hymns to her children,— 
“Madam,” said he “your instructions may be of far 
more importance than you are aware. My mother 
taught me a little hymn when I was a child, and it is of 
use to me to this day; for I never close my eyes to rest 
without first saying, 

* Now L lay me downto sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 
ee 

The Valne of Family Prayer. 


We once knew a child to make a good family prayer, 
which we have no doubt the Hearer of all prayer ac- 
cepted. He was a motherless child and just five years 
old. The family on going out to tea, had for the first 
time left him at home with a new Irish servant. When 
his bed-time drew on, he called the girl up stairs say- 
sng, “Come Rhoda, it is time for me to go to bed; but 
we have had no family prayer. You are the oldest; I 
cannot go to bed before we have had prayer, and you 
must pray.” “I pray, Sir,” said the girl, “I cannot 
pray.” ‘But, you are the oldest, and you must. pray.” 
“ Indeed, Sir, [cannot,” she said. “Then come and get 
down—I will read my Psalm.” (He had just began to’ 
réad in his Bible) And he read the 100th Psalm. 


pray.” On her again refusing—“ Then,” he said, 
“kneel down, and I will try.”. They knelt ; he put up 
something near the following :—* Lord, we thank thee 
for all the good things thou hast done for us to-day—and 
I beg thee to bring home my father and sister safe,”— 
when he stopped. “There,” after a pause, he said, “I 
have done my best; and we must now say the rest to 
God when we get to bed I shall.” 
——<——— 


An’ Example for Imitation. 


In the Sunday school where I labor, (remarks one of 
our correspondents,) there are many boys who have lately 
begun to fear and love God, and have given good proof 
that they “love their brother also.” An instance of this 
has lately occurred. On hearing that one of the boys, 
who mixes with them to sing and pray, (but who belongs 
to another Sunday school) was very ill, and also poor, 
they agreed to make a collection for their sick friend. 
They set about it in earnest, and of their own accord, 
and raised no less than three shillings and three pence, 
which was sent by the hands of one of the teachers to 
the sick boy. The money thus bestowed was a part of 
the small allowance given them by their parents on Sat- 
urday night, out of their wages, as an encouragement; 
and which used formerly to be spent in toys and folly. 

In the days when every cup of cold water given to the 
lovers of Christ shall be rewarded, doubtless this noble 
offering out of their penury will not be overlooked— 
London Child’s Magazine. 


—_———~——— 
The Spider. 
Some time since, as a gentleman of this village was 
laboring on one of its wharves, he discovered a large 
spider on a chip floating in the water. The tide was 
setting out of the harbor, while the wind was blowing 
directly onshore. The spider first went to one side of 
his chip, then to another, and after fully viewing the 
premises, found himself on a floating island, and a very 
small one too. He then placed himself in the centre of 
his chip. Ina short time the tide had carried the chip, 
with all on board, near the outer ribs of the wharf. The 
spider perceiving that he should very soon drift by the 
wharf, and not being at all discouraged, without any de- 
lay commenced spinning a web. The threads of his 
web were very fortunately blown against the post, and 
firmly adhered to it. The chip was now pulled along 
side of the wharf, and the spider was once more on 
“terra firma.” [D. Adv. 
Edgartown, March 22, 1843. 


a. 

Remarx.—Fearful, faint-hearted people, are not fit to 
be employed for God; and among those who are en- 
listed under the banner of Christ, there are more cow- 
ards than we think there are. 








POETRY. 








BENJAMIN’S APPLE TREE. 

In Benjamin’s garden an apple tree grew, 
But few were the apples it bore, 

And what was still worse, they were not only few, 
But little, ill-tasted, and sour. 

Ben pruned and measured it again and again, 
But lost were his labor and skill, 

His ceaseless exertions were useless and vain, 
For it bore but wild crab-apples still. 

“ Depend on it, Ben,” said his father one day, 
“Tn spite of your labor and care, 

As long as ’tis wild you may prune as you may, 
But nothing but crabs will it bear. 

“Your tree must be grafted, to bring you good fruit, 
Like the trees in the orchard hard by ; 

And if you will run there and cut me a shoot 
We'll straight the experiment try.” 


The “7! was produced, and the clay was applied; 
And long ere two summers were o’er, 

The village beheld it young Benjamin’s pride, 
Such excellent apples it bore. 

“ You see,” said his father, “that grafting alone 
Can better a crab apple tree, 

And grafting is equally needful, my son, 
For such worthless crab-trees as we. 

“Our hearts are by nature polluted with sin, 
Like your crab, which was wild to the root; 

And as is the sap which is flowing within, 
Even so will be also the fruit. 

“But grafted on Jesus by faith, my good lad, 
And renewed by the Spirit of grace, 

Our hearts, though by nature so worthless and bad, 
May bring forth good frnit to his praise.” 

Ben’s father is dead, and all quietly lies 
In the church-yard beneath the green sod, 

But oft Ben remembers his pious advice, 








“ Now,” he replied, “Rhoda, you must kneel down and 


And thinks on his heart and his God. 





